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A Proposed Invasion of Central Park. 


T seems as though there would never be an end of the 
necessity to defend the Central Park against aggres- 
sions and mutilations of one sort or another. A bill has 
once more been introduced into the Legislature authorizing 
the city authorities to issue bonds to obtain $300,000 for the 
erection of new buildings within the park for the menagerie 
which already exists there, and to extend its zodlogical 
collections. So often have similar bills been defeated, in 
deference to a genuine burst of popular sentiment expressed 
through newspapers and journals of every class, that we 
cannot feel serious fears that this time the result will be 
less fortunate. Nevertheless, it is incumbent upon us 
to say again that a scheme favoring the extension or 
even the permanent maintenance of a zoélogical collection 
anywhere within the borders of the Central Park is wholly 
pernicious and indefensible. It looks neither towards the 
best interests of the park nor towards those of the zodlogi- 
cal collection itself. There is not a foot of the park which 
is not absolutely essential to its chief and only proper func- 
tion as a breathing-space and pleasure-ground for the peo- 
ple, or a foot which can be sequestered without injuring 
that design which, as all critics, native and foreign, have 
agreed, is one of the very finest examples of landscape- 
gardening art that the world possesses. And, on the other 
hand, a good zoélogical garden ought itself to be a work of 
art—carefully planned for its special purpose and much more 
extensive in area than it could be within the Central Park. 
This, however, is not the only scheme which has recently 
been advocated for the invasion of the park. In the pages 
of the Pharmaceutische Rundschau—a respectable and 
usually well edited trade-journal published in German in 
this city—a long article has been published declaring that 
the proposed botanical garden, of which much has lately 
been heard, ought by all means to be laid out within the 
bounds of the Central Park. A botanical garden, rightly 
established and conducted, would injure the park quite as 
much as a zoélogical garden. As much even as a zodlogical 
garden it needs to be controlled by scientific men, free 
from the interference of politicians. It appeals, more dis- 
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tinctly than a zodlogical garden, not to idle curiosity, but 
to intelligent curiosity and the definite desire for knowledge, 
and therefore is even less appropriate in a great popular 
pleasure-ground. And, finally, the soil of the Central Park 
is unfit for the establishment of a great botanical collec- 
tion. Every old New Yorker’knows what this tract of land 
was before Messrs. Olmsted and Vaux took it in hand. 
One great reason why it is so exceptionally interesting 
among works of landscape-gardening lies in the fact that 
Nature had seemed to say, Here, whatever you do, you 
cannot make a beautiful park. And the same fact partially 
explains that necessity for cutting out its plantations which 
from time to time excites well-meaning, but mistaken, 
popular protests. All other considerations apart, then, 
would it not be the height of folly to establish a botanical 
garden in a place which has been made a beautiful park 
only under the greatest difficulties? 

In the proposed new parks in the northern section of the 
city there is room and to spare for both a fine zodlogical 
and for a fine botanical garden. Let the legislature there 
set apart the necessary space for them. Let money be col- 
lected from private givers in such amounts as will show a 
genuine popular interest, and then let the legislature, if 
needful, assist from the public treasury ; and, as we have 
already advised, let governing associations, free from 
political control, be incorporated similar to those which 
control the Metropolitan and the Natural History Museums. 
Thus, indeed, there would be a chance that we should have 
collections worthy of the name. Nor need it be objected 
that the new parks would be too far from the centres of 
population to be really useful. We must think of the future 
as well as of the present; and even to-day, as has been 
pointed out by those in charge of the scheme for a botani- 
cal garden, the borders of the Bronx are as accessible as 
was Fifty-ninth Street when the Central Park was planned. 
By the elevated railways they can be reached from the City 
Hall in less than an hour, while these railways and the 
Bridge bring Brooklyn and Jersey City much nearer than 
they were to the Central Park twenty years ago. 

We shall hardly be accused of a lack of interest in the 
establishment of a botanical garden at least, or of a failure 
to appreciate the fact that if rightly established and main- 
tained it will be a boon and benefit not only to this city, 
but to the American people at large. Nevertheless, we 
frankly say that we would rather never to see it established 
than see the Central Park—that great monument to Ameri- 
can art and priceless pleasure-ground of the poor—curtailed 
and ruined for its sake or for the sake of any other scientific 
or political or money-making scheme. It is certain, too, 
that the whole public shares our feeling, and that there 
would be no surer way for a legislator to ruin himself in the 
eyes of the people than to make himself an instrument in 
the defacement of the Central Park. 

We begin this week a series of articles on the art of 
gardening which will both interest and instruct our readers. 
Born in the earliest times, this art has been practiced 
wherever men have lived in settled communities. It 
has gone through many phases, each of which reflected 
the spirit and the tendencies of the passing age, and has 
differed in different countries in harmony with the charac- 
ter of national civilization. Its developments in Europe, 
like those of all the other arts, may be grouped under two 
main types, one of which, as Alexander Humboldt pointed 
out, illustrates the temperament and expresses the esthetic 
ideals of the South, while the other stands in the same re- 
lation to the North ; and perhaps the most interesting por- 
tion of the history to be laid before our readers will explain 
that intermingling of these two types in modern days which 
finds a parallel in the present condition of architecture, 
painting and sculpture. 

A number of histories of the art of gardening have been 
published in other languages, and German literature, 
especially, offers several of considerable size, compiled with 
much industry, and covering the whole field. But so far 
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as we have been able to discover, no such work exists 
in our language. Innumerable theoretical and practical 
treatises on the art of gardening have been written in 
English, and in some of them a certain amount of his- 
torical information is given. But we believe there is no 
English work that deals historically with the whole subject, 
or looks at it from the most instructive point of view—as 
an individual and independent manifestation of the 
artistic instinct, yet one which has a vital kinship with 
all the others, and a vital relation to the general 
course of human development. Indeed, even the most 
learned and voluminous German historians have either 
neglected to emphasize the close tie which binds garden- 
ing to architecture, or, while professing to do so, have not 
followed the best historians of architecture with regard to 
the points in question. We believe that this fault has been 
avoided in the present series of articles. Of necessity the 
articles will be brief, but they will give all essential his- 
torical facts and conclusions, with sufficient description of 
individual works to make their significance clear. 

It may be granted that the history of gardening is less 
rich and varied than those of some of the other arts. 
Nevertheless, it is far more varied and significant than 
most persons realize. It is only when attention is con- 
centrated upon any subject that its full interest appears, 
and but little attention has in our country been given to 
this one. What does Emerson say? “Each work of genius 
is the tyrant of the hour and concentrates attention on 
itself. For the time, it is the only thing worth naming to 
do that—be it a sonnet, an opera, a landscape, a statue, an 
oration, the plan of a temple, of a campaign, or of a voyage 
of discovery. Presently we pass to some other object, 
which rounds itself into a whole as did the first; for ex- 
ample, a well-laid garden ; and nothing seems worth doing 
but the laying-out of gardens.” 

Nor was there ever a time or place when the laying-out 


of gardens was of more vital concern than it is with us - 


to-day. Here in America we are confronted with problems 
more numerous, more varied and more important than 
those which any other age or country has seen. There 
is no reason why the art of gardening should not be car- 
ried in America to a higher development than any of which 
European history tells. And the surest way to foster such 
a development is for artist and public to acquaint them- 
selves with the creations of the past. In this art, as in 
architecture, the time for ignorant experiment has gone 
by. Only catholic knowledge and cultivated taste can 
serve as the starting points for progress. 


Longleat. 


ONGLEAT HOUSE, of which an illustration is given 

on page 139, is one of the most famous among the 

great Elizabethan homes of England. It stands some five 
miles from the town of Warminster, in Wiltshire, and its 
founder was Sir J. Thynne, who caused its erection between 
the years 1567 and 1579. It is now the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Bath, and is in perfect preservation. The architect 
is supposed to have been John of Padua, which is 
probably the fact, for the touch of an Italian hand would 
explain the greater simplicity in outline and massing that 
we note when Longleat is compared with other houses of 
its time and class, while classic feeling also speaks from 
many of the details of its treatment. But in building this 
English country-home the artist by no means imported his 
scheme ready-made from Italy. He wisely accommo- 
dated himself to local tastes and adopted many local archi- 
tectural devices. For example, the windows are without 
conspicuous pediments, and are divided by the transoms 
and mullions which so long survived in England after that 
Gothic art had perished to which they owed their origin. 
Moreover, instead of the straight facades which we find in 
Italian Renaissance palaces, here each of the four great 
fronts is provided with bays, having those side windows 
so beloved in England because so essential to the full reve- 
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lation of the surrounding landscape. The front, most 
prominently shown in our picture, has three such bays, 
while the main or entrance front towards the left has four, 
with a stately doorway and flight of steps in the centre. 
The four great wings thus formed encircle a large interior 
court, in the centre of which, just back of the entrance, is 
a superb great staircase. The main wings are 220 feet in 
length, and the side wings 164. A second entrance leads 
into the gardens on the side-front opposite to that shown 
in the illustration. 

The grounds around Longleat are of vast extent and 
great beauty. One of the entrance-gates is two and a half 
miles from the house, and from another a straight drive of 
a mile in length leads through one of the most stately 
avenues in England to the main doorway. The flower- 
gardens are divided from the deer-park by a charming sheet 
of water, and the park itself, some thirty miles in circum- 
ference, feeds more than a thousand deer. Gilpin, in his 
“Forest Scenery” (1791), speaks thus of the beautiful 
situation of Longleat: ‘‘A great house stands most nobly 
on an elevated knoll, from whence it may overlook the dis- 
tant country, while the woods of the park screen the regu- 
larity of the intervening cultivation. Or it stands well on 
the side of a valley which winds along its front, and is 
adorned with woods, or a natural stream hiding and dis- 
covering itself among the trees at the bottom. Or it stands 
with dignity, as Longleat does, in the centre of demesnes 
which shelve gently down to it on every side.” 


The Art of Gardening.—An Historical Sketch.—l. 


"THE art of gardening means the art of arranging surfaces of 

land and water, with all the forms of vegetation they sup- 
port and all such works of architecture or sculpture as may be 
thought desirable, according to some settled design or scheme. 
Its productions may vary in character between the most formal 
and the most natural-looking effects; and in size between the 
smallest bit of verdurous ground in a city street and the widest 
rural park. But they may always be distinguished by the fact 
that organized beauty has been sought in their creation. 
Horticulture aims at the development of beautiful individual 
plants. Economic gardening, like its sister craft of agriculture, 
so disposes the surface of the ground and the individual plants 
that cultivation can be most easily pursued. But when we 
speak of the art of gardening we imply a result in which, 
though individual plants are valued and usefulness is largely 
served, a beautiful general effect has been the main concern. 
Of course not all the results we see as the outcome of effort in 
this art are beautiful, but as much may be affirmed of any 
other art, and the aim, the intention, is the thing with which 
we must reckon in defining the field that an historical sketch 
should cover. 

Gardening is thus a very complex art, serving (as I have 
said), not beauty alone but utility also, and demanding the 
assistance of architecture, of horticulture, botany and engineer- 
ing. Yet it is a distinct and individual art, and its history 
shows many periods and phases, and is always expressive, 
to a most interesting degree, of the spiritual temper and the 
intellectual development of the peoples who have practiced it. 
But in tracing all the earlier stages of its story we must rely, 
to a far greater degree than with any other art, upon mere 
written and pictured testimony. Not only the huge monu- 
ments of the ancient architect, but the most fragile products 
of the potter, the glass-blower and the weaver, have come 
down to us from gray antiquity. But the gardens of the old 
world have wholly perished, and even those which were cre- 
ated only a few centuries ago have almost all been altered into 
something very unlike their first estate. A garden carries 
within itself the seeds of decay, and scarcely the most careful 
attention could preserve it forever. We can fancy, some old 
Roman garden, tended from age to age by skillful cultivators, 
renewing itself time after time, and reaching us in a flourishing 
condition. But even so, it would not be the same garden that 
the Roman artist had created. The main outlines of its scheme 
might be the same, but all its vegetation would have been 
often replaced, and could hardly have been replaced in entire 
accord with the first arrangement. And, of course, no ap- 
proach to such care as this has ever been bestowed upon a 

rden. Being half the work of nature, gardens were even less 
ikely to be cherished under difficulties than other works 
of art; and none decayed so quickly and entirely when once 
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the barbarian or mere neglect had laid a hand upon them. 

The origin of art has been found by some in that desire to 
portray natural forms which led the cave-dweller to scratch 
the outline of a reindeer or a mammoth on a piece of bone; 
by others in that appreciation of the beauty of abstract lines 
and spots which the South Sea islander shows when he adorns 
his paddles and hatchets with incised patterns; and by at least 
one writer—Schiller—in the act of the savage woman who first 
bound a handful of wild-flowers into a garland or nosegay. 
But to find the origin of the art of gardening we cannot look 
back to savage times. Nor can we wisely conceive of it as 
practiced in the very earliest, most rudimentary periods of 
civilization. It must have followed and at first strictly de- 
pended upon the art of architecture. Not until men had built 
themselves solid dwellings and places of worship of some 
pretensions can gardens for the delighting of the eye have 
been designed. The fact may seem a strange one at first 
sight if we have been poe a by the “romantic” school of 
thinkers, with Rousseau at their head, to picture a primitive 
civilization as one in which man lived ‘close to the bosom of 
nature” and loved her beauties far more than those which 
were due to his own efforts. Nevertheless, it is a factin entire 
accord with all that we really know, and all that we can sensi- 
bly imagine, of a primitive society. In such a society nature 
must always have been regarded not as the friend, comforter 
and restorer of man, but as his enemy to be thwarted and 
subdued; and a different conception could not arise until man 
felt himself her master. What he first wanted was to get pro- 
tection from the rigor of her elements, the attacks of her wild 
beasts, and the menaces of other’ men; and his first artistic 
efforts must have’ been to adorn his walls and roofs and to 
beautify his own person and the utensils and weapons he 
employed. The artistic impulse means the wish to make 
something individual—to put a fragment of the artist’s self 
into the result; and it can have found an outlet in- gardening 
only after men had grown well accustomed to living in settled 
habitations, and had lost their first intimate familiarity with 
nature in her wild estate. 

Some authors have found the origin of gardens in the tree- 
worship of primitive ages. When fetishes were the gods, 
trees were even more universally adored than. serpents, al- 
though, indeed—as the story of Eden is enough to prove—the 
two cults often went hand in hand; and when this stage had 
passed and abstract deities were worshipped, the earlier phase 
of development was perpetuated in the ‘‘sacred grove” which 
surrounded every temple in every ancient land. Other writers 
have imagined that the first gardens were merely homes 
for useful plants—edible vegetables, medicinal and _incense- 
producing herbs. These the Nomad tribes carried about with 
them, and were forced to grow in protecting enclosures. Un- 
doubtedly much in the development of gardening art was 
due to both these sources. But it is only when a desire for 
beauty of general effect makes itself clearly felt that artis born. 
And gardening, we may feel sure, had not reached this point 
until after architecture had made considerable strides. 

Of course many early poets, and among them the poets of 
Judea, have described beautiful gardens as existing before 
structures of any kind. But, however early they may have 
lived, the mere fact that their words have come down to us 
implies a long-developed civilization; and the conditions and 
tastes they express are, 1 need hardly explain, those of their 
own period, not of the mythical period they profess to portray. 
When men were able to record themselves in perfected forms 
of speech they had long left the bosom of wild nature, had 
lost their first fear of natural forces and first familiarity with 
natural beauties, and were therefore in a position to appreci- 
ate the charms of the outer world and to long for spots in 
which they could enjoy them. We cannot believe that the 
“first man” lived in a garden, but it is entirely natural that 
when poets began to record their conception of primeval hap- 
piness they should have thus imagined. Bacon says that 
‘when ages grow to civility and elegance, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the 
greater perfection.” And I may add that when men first came 
to work in art they must have begun to build before they began 
to garden, because a more rudimentary need was thus gratified, 
and a better outlet for the artistic impulse was thus afforded. 

New York. M. G.van Rensselaer. 


The middle-grounds and distances are the first subject of 
study for the artist in landscape. The beauties and deformi- 
ties, the pleasing and unpleasing objects, which the more dis- 
tant parts of the site and the surrounding country exhibit, or 
are capable of exhibiting, to the house or other principal place 
of view—these are his unalterable data. 

Planting and Rural Ornament, 1796. 
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I HAVE lately been asked by a friend in America to inform 

him what species of Palms would probably thrive in the open 
air in the Southern States; and as this is a subject likely to in- 
terest many readers of GARDEN AND Forest, I will reply 
through the medium of its pages. 

At the outset I must state that, except at Kew, very few of 
the hardier kinds of Palms are cultivated in England, although 
recently some notice of the most ornamental of these has been 
taken by our horticultural journals. So far as I can ascertain, 
the same statement applies to such favored localities as the 
south of France, Italy, etc., where the conditions which favor 
the out-door cultivation of many extra-tropical, and even trop- 
ical, species of Palms are almost perfect. There are a few 
exceptions to this as in the garden of Mr. Hanbury, at Mentone, 
and in that of the late M. Dognin, at the Villa-Valetta, Cannes. 

We are too apt to consider that all plants which are found in 
tropical countries must require stove-treatment. It took many 
years in the earlier stages of Orchid cultivation in England to 
convince gardeners that Orchids might come from the tropics 
of the old oF new world and yet be what are termed ‘ cool” 
subjects. I remember in my apprenticeship days a fairly 
large collection of these plants, which included Odontoglos- 
sums, Cattleyas, Masdevallias and Dendrobiums, every one of 
which were grown in a hot, moist stove; and it is not very 
many years since we were not allowed to carry an Orchid from 
one house to another without first enfolding it in cotton-wool. 
Ignorance of the conditions under which new introductions are 
found wild often cause one to make gross blunders in their 
cultivation. It is only three years since we received, for the 
first time, at Kew some handsome stems of one of the noblest 
of all tree Ferns, namely, Alsophila crinita of Ceylon—and not 
knowing more than that this species is a native of that island, 
we treated them as stove-plants. They grew rapidly, but the 
fronds died almost before maturing. Dr. Trimen, the Director 
of the Botanic Gardens at Ceylon, happened to visit Kew in 
time to save these plants for us. They grow only in the moun- 
tains, so that on removing the stems to our large temperate- 
house they soon recovered. Now they are magnificent speci- 
mens. Palms are not so delicate as tree Ferns, and many of 
them thrive in temperatures of considerable range. Cham- 
@erops humilis and C, excelsa (Fortunei) are examples of this, for 
they are perfectly healthy in a stove, quite as healthy in a 

een-house, and the latter species does very well out-of-doors 
in the neighborhood of London. The varying power of plants 
from warm climates to resist cold is often very remarkable. 
The Kniphofias and Phygelius Capensis occur to me just now 
as instances. Both are natives of the Cape, where they rarely, 
if ever, are frozen, yet in England they bear 20° of frost with 
impunity, whilst many plants which are their companions in a 
wild state succumb to the first frost here. 

And now to the subject of Palms for temperate climates. In 
the Kew collection the following are perfectly happy in a house 
where the temperature is approximately the same as that in 
the open air all through the year, except that in severe weather 
it is never allowed to fall below 40°: 

Fubea spectabilis, the Chilian Wine Palm, a noble plant, 

with an enormous bottle-shaped stem and a massive head of 
large, dark green, pinnate foliage; Chamerops humilis, C. 
excelsa and C. Martiana, the two first well-known Fan Palms, 
with constitutions like nails, the last similar in leaf to C. ex- 
celsa; Livistona (Corypha) australis,a splendid Palm fora tem- 
perate climate, and also a first-rate tropical plant ; ZL. Chinensis 
(Latania Borbonica); Areca (Kentia) Baueri and A. sapida, the 
former a truly noble Palm, with very strong, large, curved, 
pinnate leaves ; A. monostachya, now called Bacularia, or the 
walking-stick Palm, a small Australian species, with stems 
one inch in diameter, five feet high, and a graceful head 
of irregularly pinnate foliage, and here rarely out of flower ; 
Washingtonia filifera and W. robusta, both natives of southern 
California, and probably better known in America than here. 
These last grow rapidly in our coolest houses, preferring the 
border to pots, and their handsome leaves are greatly admired. 
W. robusta \ have seen, in the famous collection formed by Herr 
Wendland at Hanover, with leaves six feet across, as stout as 
iron, with large brown teeth on the petiole, and the long, white 
filaments hanging from the blade-like silken threads. There 
is no Palm to surpass this for a temperate climate. In Eng- 
land it is scarcely known. All the Braheas are best here when 
grown in the cool-houses. 

Two other Palms, generally known as Braheas, namely, 
Erythea armata and E. edulis, both natives of Mexico and both 
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grand plants. £. armaia is cultivated in Belgium andjother 
continental countries under the names of Srahea Roeslis 
and &. calcarata. It is not unlike a Thrinax parvifiora, 
but the petioles are shorter and bear small marginal teeth, 
whilst the whole plant is of the most beautiful glaucous 

reen—almost silvery. Here we call it the Silver Palm. It 
is scarcely, if at all, represented by large plants in English 
gardens. If any of your readers would kindly supply some 
definite information in regard to the climatic conditions and 
the character of mature specimens of this Palm, I, for one, 
would be greatly obliged. It is quite at home under cool 
treatment here. Serenoa serrulata is also a useful Palm for 
temperate climates. Fuania australis, the Chonta Palm of 
Juan Fernandez, is developing nicely in a cold-house. We 
have only lately secured plants of this graceful and very in- 
teresting species, which had never before been in cultivation. 
It is very similar to G/aziova insignis, or, to take a better 
known plant for comparison, Cocos Weddelliana. But the 
foliage is more robust and the stem stouter. We have not 
yet tried the Glaziova under cool treatment, but 1 have been 
told it is quite healthy under such. We-have a beautiful ex- 
ample of it ina warm-house at Kew. It is certainly one of 
the most graceful of all dwarf Palms. Its proper botanical 
position is in the genus Cocus. Sada/ Palmetio is healthier in 
a temperate-house than in a stove, its erect-stalked, handsome 
foliage being most effective amongst other plants. 

Phenix dactylifera, P. spinosa, P. reclinata and P. Canarien- 
sis, the last named a very elegant Palm, almost as graceful as 
P. rupicola, which is the prince of the genus, flourish in a cool 
temperature. No Palm would be more likely to prove 
“as happy as a native” in your Southern States than P. 
reclinata, the dwarfer of the two African Date Palms. It isa 
bright green, elegant-leaved plant, rarely exceeding ten feet in 
height of stem, and always tufted. In the south-east of Africa 
it is one of the most attractive plants to be met with; at Kew 
it is in perfect health in the cool-house. PP. Hanceana, a 
sturdy, compact species, native of Hong Kong, grows freely 
in the temperate-house. 

The newest and probably one of the hardiest of Fan Palms 
is Nannorhops Ritchieana, from Afghanistan, of which large 
quantities of seeds were distributed from Kew a year or two 
ago. Like many Palms, it grows very slowly in the infant 
stage, but we have already found that it does not like artificial 
heat, preferring the temperature of an unheated green-house. 
In habit and the character of its foliage it resembles the 
Chamezrops, but when large it is almost invariably tufted. 
In California and other of your warmer states it is certain to 
prove quite athome. (Thus far the Palms grown under cool 
treatment at Kew.) 

From a descriptive account recently published of the fa- 
mous garden formed by the late M. Dognin at Cannes, I 
have obtained some valuable information in relation to the 
hardiness of many plants which we usually keep in tropical 
houses. Thus, in addition to some of the Palms above men- 
tioned, I find the following species were a perfect success in 
the open-air garden of M. Dognin, namely: Cocos ( Syagrus) 
campestris, C. australis, C. botryophora, C. flexuosa, C. Ro- 
manzofiana and C. Yatai. These are some of the very best 
of the genus: Sabal Havanensis, S. umbraculifera, Thrinax 
Chuco, Ceroxylon niveum and Copernicia cerifera. 

The Villa-Valetta is one of the noblest gardens of sub-tropi- 
cal plants in the Riviera; possibly in Europe. It is situated 
on the Chemin de la Californie, near the town of Cannes. The 
collection of plants, mostly exotics, is of the richest ; succulent 
plants of all kinds, Araucarias, Dammaras and similar Coni- 
fers; many species of Bamboo, Tree-ferns, Cycads, etc., are 
represented mostly by exceptionally fine examples, all ar- 
ranged and grouped in an artistic manner, and all in capital 
health. There must be many situations in the south of your 
country where the conditions, as regards climate, are about 
the same as those of the Riviera. The possibilities in horti- 
cultural art in such places must be very great. With so 
many noble-leaved Palms and Cycads, elegant Bamboos, 
Tree-ferns and the hosts of other plants available, the mak- 
ing of magnificent gardens, of a kind totally different from 
— we are accustomed to in the north, ought not to be diffi- 
cult. 

Probably your nurserymen know as well as we do here, 
that in raising a stock of Palms, even of those which are 
hardiest, tropical treatment for seeds and young plants is 
much quicker and often safer than cool treatment. The only 
exception known to me is that of the Nannorhops already re- 
ferred to. The same treatment answers for young Bamboos. 


Orchids,--F ollowing close on the heels of Vanda Amesiana, 
we have a second new introduction of Messrs. Low & Co., 
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which is described as being related to the former, the flowers 
quite as large, and pure white, with a rosy-purple lip. It has 
subulate leaves, erect peduncles, a foot long, bearing from fif- 
teen to twenty flowers. It has been named V. Kimballiana by 
Professor Reichenbach. A quantity of plants of it were sold 
by auction in London last week. Since the introduction of the 
gigantic-flowered V. Sanderiana no new additions have been 
made to this genus except these two recent arrivals. Cyfripe- 
dium politum is the best of the hybrids now in flower. It is 
distinct in form, and the colors, though dark, are clear and 
attractive, the dorsal sepal being very prettily penciled. Pleione 
humilis is about two months later than the Wallichiana group. 
Several pans, a foot across, and crowded with large lilac and 
purple-brown flowers, have been an attraction at Kew nearly a 
fortnight, and they are still fresh. The strongest pseudo- 
bulbs bear two-flowered scapes. Dendrobium Findleyanum is 
one of the handsomest of the early-flowering kinds, its large 
flowers, three inches across, the rose-tipped white segments, 
and large, spreading, yellow-throated labellum, being excep- 
tional at this time of year. It blossoms freely, too, and the 
shining, curiously-knotted pseudo-bulbs are interesting at all 
times. Dendrobium nobile, var. nobilius, is in bloom, and its 
glowing, purple, medium-sized flowers are delightful. Indeed, 
an average form of the type of this species has cg few supe- 
riors. The best of the East Indian Orchids now flowering is 
Phalenopsis Stuartiana, Itis as good as, if not better than, P. 


Schilleriana as a garden plant. W. Watson. 
London. 


New or Little Known Plants. 


Helianthus mollis, var. cordatus.* 


R. FAXON has here figured a well marked and very 
M showy variety of a species which in its ordinary 
state is by no means striking. As usually found, the stem 
of Helianthus mols terminates in a short and stiff race- 
mose-like inflorescence, the few coarse and rather short- 
rayed heads being almost sessile in the axils of the small 
upper leaves. Here we have what may be called, for a 
sunflower, a graceful inflorescence, the large heads borne 
upon long bracted peduncles, and the numerous orange- 
yellow rays forming a broad expanse of color which is 
shown to the best advantage. There is a marked differ- 
ence, also, in the leaves, which are here broadly ovate, 
with a very short acumination, instead of ovate-lanceolate, 
and the heads are often closely surrounded by three or four 
broad bracts resembling the leaves. Otherwise, the forms 
are the same, and the variety is connected with the typical 
form by intermediate states. 

The whole plant is some.three to five feet high, very 
leafy and hoary, especially toward the top, with a villous 
or somewhat rough pubescence. Itis perennial and hardy. 
Thecommon form is found in dry, barren localities through 
the Western and Southern States, from Ohio to lowa, and 
southward to western Georgia and Texas. This variety 
has been in cultivation at the Arnold Arboretum for three 
or four years, from seeds that were sent by Mr. N. T. 
Kidder, and were probably from New Mexico or Arizona. 


Cultural Department. 


Vineyard Notes and Studies. 


"THE many letters of inquiry which I receive about trellising 
and pruning Grape-vines lead me to fancy that something 
may be published yet on these topics which will be of interest, 
and may be of use to novices in grape culture. If grapes are 
to be grown for profit, it is evident that methods of culture 
should be planned as cheaply as possible. Two cents a pound 
for grapes does not leave much margin for extra cost in their 
production, and the prospect is now that es must 
reduce expenses to the lowest terms, or give up planting vines. 

I prefer a trellis made of stakes, say tour inches thick and 
four feet long, driven into the ground one foot and six inches. 
A single wire (No. 12) is stretched along on the top of the 
stakes, and is two and one-half feet from the surface of the 
ground. 





* Heviantuus MOLLIs, Lam. ; Gray, Syn. Flora, i. 276.—Var. corpDATUS, new var. 
Leaves broadly cordate, acute or short-acuminate; heads terminate on leafy 
branches or peduncles, often subtended by two to four leaf-like bracts. 
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Fig. 100.—Helianthus mollis, var. cordatus.—See page 136. 


I would, usually, set the vines in rows, ten feet apart, eight The stakes should be seasoned. I use White Cedar poles, 
feet distant from each other along the rows. The trellisneed sawed in lengths to suit. If, a few days before setting, they 
not be made until the third spring after the vines are planted. are given a foot bath of coal-oil their durability will be in- 
Before this time it is about as well to let them run on the’ creased. Two feet of the bottom ends of the stakes may be 
ground. Thus three years’ use of vine-stakes is dispensed with. dipped, and then set in a tub to drain for afew minutes. There 
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will then be but little waste of the liquid, and this preparation 
of the stakes will pay. It is of no use to dip them unless they 
are dry enough to absorb the oil. An impervious coat of 
paint would keep the sap in the wood, and thus hasten decay. 

It is needless to seta stake to each vine. A stake every twelve 
feet is enough. Tie the vines to the wire. The canes will 
fasten of themselves. On this single wire may be carried as 
much fruit as the vines can mature. Twenty pounds is 
enough. . I have had forty pounds, but then the fruit may fail 
to ripen. 

The merits of this style of trellis are, first, cheapness ; next, 
convenience. The vines are easily pruned and easily sprayed, 
which last operation will be necessary. The fruit is readily 
gathered, and the trellis is low enough to permit one to cross 
the vineyard in any direction. One need not creep under the 
rows or walk to the end of one to get on the other side of it. 
The grapes are near the ground, where they ripen better, and 
the vines trained low are less exposed to damage from winds. 

Wire trellis is essential to the prosperity of the Grape-vine. It 
wants something which it can cling to and climb or run along, 
and it will treble its length of growth of cane if this congenial 
support be provided for it. The tendrils of the vine indicate that 
nature intends it to climb, just as plainly as the fins of a fish 
show that it is made to swim. We may notice how a 
Grape-vine will run when it gets into a tree-top, and can catch 
on to twigs and branches. 

Another merit of the style of. trellis described is that on it 
the vine may be preliminarily trained to stand alone by itself, 
if need be. I have many vines which, trained thus for years, 
can now stand like little trees. I keep them on the trellis for 
the sake of the advantage of the wire, but they are able to do 


ithout it. 
without i A. W. Pearson. 


Vineland, N. J. 
Some Useful Decorative Plants. 


ete TRAS—-Foremost among those plants to which 
special attention is invited are the most useful Asfidis- 
tra elatior and its variegated form. Admitting that they are 
old-fashioned and comparatively common, still they possess 
much beauty. The long, graceful, dark-green foliage of the 
type, or the leaves of the variegated variety, striped with 
creamy white, both present most pleasing effects, and for en- 
durance under adverse circumstances, as in the dry heat of a 
dwelling-house or in a dark hall, they are unequaled. They 
may also be used to advantage in sub-tropical bedding during 
the summer. As to cultivation, it is most simple, as when 
potted in good loam, given an abundance of water, and 
a temperature of from fifty to sixty degrees, with a partial 
shade during the summer, no further attention is necessary. 
Propagation is effected by division of the rhizomes, which 
operation may be performed at any time of the year, but pre- 
ferably in the spring, the divided portions making a new 
growth in a short time at that season. 

COPROSMA BAURIANA VARIEGATA.—This charming garden 
form of cereus Bauriana originated in Europe a number of 
years ago from seed collected in New Zealand, and makes a 
very ornamental shrub either for cool-houseé culture or for out- 
door work in the summer, its glossy green leaves, with their 
broad marginal bands of yellow presenting so bright an ap- 
pearance as to be specially noticeable. This is also an easy 
plant to grow after the young plants are once established, and 
with judicious pinching of the tips of the shoots will soon 
make a wma & shrub. The chief difficulty with some grow- 
ers, however, has been found in rooting the cuttings, by which 
method the propagation of this variety is effected—the cut- 
tings having a great tendency to damp off, unless carefully 
watered and ventilated. The best cuttings are small side 
shoots, such as those usually produced by an old plant that 
has been brought into a warm-house for a few weeks, and 
these shoots should be taken off with a small portion of the 
hard wood attached so as to form a heel for the cutting. Much 
care should also be taken to avoid any exposure of the cut- 
tings to the full sunlight, as when wilted, even very slightly, 
they seldom recover sufficiently to produce roots. 

EURYA LATIFOLIA VARIEGATA.—This charming plant is un- 
doubtedly one of the best variegated plants for green-house 
cultivation, and it deserves to be more widely distributed than it 
has been. It grows freely in a Camellia-house, or in cool green- 
house temperature, and being naturally somewhat inclined to 
a pyramidal form, it soon becomes a highly ornamental speci- 
men. Its foliage, somewhat similar in general outline to that 
of a Camellia, is beautifully marked with creamy-white, and in 
the young growth is frequently tinted with pink, and this, com- 
bined with a graceful habit, makes it a most attractive object. 
A moderately light, well-drained soil, containing a liberal 
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quantity of peat, is preferable for it, and in its growing season 
it enjoys plenty of water both overhead and at the root. It is 
propagated by cuttings, which should be made of about half- 
ripened wood, and placed on a slight bottom heat, in a close 
frame, with only air enough to prevent damping. At best 
the cuttings take a considerable time to root, but with proper 
care a fair percentage of plants can be secured. In all proba- 
bility this plant would prove hardy in some of the Southern 
States—at least in those localities where Camellias are found 
to do well out-of-doors—and if so, it would prove a decided 


addition to the shrubs for open-air planting. 
Holmesburg, Pa. +i P 6 W. H. Ti aplin. 


Notes from a Northern Fruit Garden. 


FROM the fact that I not unfrequently see grapes grow- 

ing and ripening in orchards and — where 
the vines are more or less in the shade, I am inclined 
to question the belief that grapes need all the sun they can 
get. If they need it anywhere, they do in northern Vermont 
and in Canada; yet I cannot discover that a moderate amount 
of shade retards ripening at all, except in the case of the 
Brighton, which, although a very early grape, does not even 
color here in dry, hot seasons when Delaware, Salem, Moore's 
Early and Eumelan ripen. 

The practice of laying down Grape-vines and covering them 
for winter, is not universal; yet, with most varieties, in 
nearly all of New England this treatment pays. Growers 
find that even when the buds of uncovered vines all start 
well, the covered vines give a better crop, and ripen it 
earlier. If vines are planted against the south side of a light 
fence, laying them onthe ground will be all the protection 
needed in a snowy country, as a deep drift will form in such a 
spot. Such a drift will not waste away for a long time where 
there is snow enough for pretty steady sleighing. 

At the recent winter meeting of the Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion at Montreal, which I had the pleasure of attending, it was 
the general testimony that the Wealthy apple, as grown about 
Montreal, or anywhere near the level of the St. Lawrence 
river, keeps no better than the Fameuse—that is, only up to 
the holidays. My Wealthys are sound and good now (Feb- 
ruary 15th), though Fameuse apples were gone soonafter New 
Year, and this has been my experience in the dozen years that 
I have had the Wealthy in bearing. It keeps well until the vernal 
equinox ; and the same is true of McIntosh Red, which, also, 
is complained of at Montreal as a poor keeper. My place is 
sixty or seventy miles south of Montreal, but it is nearly 1,000 
feet higher. Still, I do not ascribe the better keeping of 
my apples entirely to the altitude of my land. The Wealthy 
matures with me, so far as I can see, as early as it does about 
Montreal—say about the middle of September. As soon asit 
is well colored it begins to drop, but growers do not seem to 
take the hint and gather it at once. If this is done, and the 
early part of the day if sunny chosen, the fruit if removed at 
once to a cool, dark cellar, will keep better than if it had been 
allowed to feel the many warm and even hot days of late Sep- 
tember and early October. These are what hurry it on toover- 
ripeness and bring on early decay. It seems to me that this 
principle is applicable to all apples, as much so as to pears. As 
soon as the fruit will part readily from the tree it is ready to be 
gathered, and delay in this particular is at the expense, not 
only of keeping, but of quality. Wide alternations of temper- 
ature every day—at hoon a — sun, at night coolness 
even to frost—can have no other effect than to deteriorate 


quality and hasten decay. 


Newport, Vt. 7. H. Hoskins. 


Orchid Notes. 


Cymbidium Lowianum is a very handsome variety of the 
well-known C. giganteum, which produces stout, arching 
racemes nearly four feet a and bears about a score of large 
greenish-yellow flowers. The lip is particularly attractive. It 
is of pale yellow, the front lobe being of a uniform deep ma- 
roon, with streaks of the Same color in the throat. This va- 
riety, like the type, when well grown is a fine ornamental plant 
even though out of bloom, and it can be grown with the gen- 
eral collection of green-house plants. It is a very vigorous and 
strong-rooting kind. It should be grown in rich loam, with 
leaf-mould and sand. It requires abundance of water, and it 
should at no time be allowed to get very dry, as it is nearly 
always in active growth. The flowers will last in perfection 
nearly four months if kept in a cool-house, and when cut they 
will last longer than any other Orchid I know. It is a native 
of Burmah. 

Celogyne flaccida.—This is a very attractive species,.grow- 
ing and producing its flowers very freely. It has oblong fur- 
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rowed bulbs, -with two dark-green coriaceous leaves. The 
pendulous racemes spring from the base of the bulbs, bearing 
about a dozen creamy-white flowers, the lip being prettily 
blotched and streaked with yellow and crimson. his is an 
admirable plant for basket culture. It grows best in the cool- 
house, with abundance of water. It should never be dry. 
Another species in flower now is C. ocellata, which some- 
what resembles C. flaccida in general appearance. This species 
produces half-drooping racemes from the top of the matured 
bulbs, bearing nine to ten comparatively large pure white 
flowers, relieved by irregular blotches of yellow margined 
with reddish brown on the lip. This is a superior species, 
and will be found extremely useful for cutting and for window 
decoration, as it lasts a jong time. It needs the same treat- 
ment as C. flaccida, and, I think, grows even more freely than 
that species. The variety Maxima differs from the type in 
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spreads very rapidly, and will cover the ground with a good 
permanent sod. It is very beautiful when in bloom, bearing 
spikes of small blue flowers about two to three inches long at 
the axils of the leaves. 

I found this plant about fifteen years ago, growing wild in 

reat abundance in the vicinity of Boston. Never having seen 
it in this section before, I called Dr. Gray's attention to it, and 
he stated that he had not before known of its growing on this 
side of the mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire. A 
few plants were then planted in the shade of some Pines, where 
they have flourished ever since. 

This plant can be propagated very rapidly by making cut- 
tings about three inches long and planting them in boxes of 
prepared soil two parts sand, and one of soil. They should then 
be placed in some cool spot where they will get a little light 
until spring, when a lot of nice plants will be ready to be set out. 


Longleat.—See page 134. 


having larger and more numerous flowers on araceme. Both 
kinds emit a delightful Cocoanut fragrance. This Orchid was 
introduced more than sixty years since from northern India, 
and should be met with more commonly than it is. 

Phajus grandifolius.—This is one of the oldest and best 
known of all tropical Orchids, having been introduced more 
than Ioo years since under the name of Bletia Tankervillia. 
It may be found in almost every green-house, and, conse- 
quently, is more rationally treated than many of its rarer con- 
geners. We grow a quantity for cutting. It is unsurpassed 
where very heavy work is required. It lasts a long time, and 
will open its buds in water. The stout spikes are about three 
feet high, rising above the dark-green foliage and bearing a 
score or so of large white and brown flowers. It isa luxuriant 
grower, delighting in a compost of rich loam manure, and 
plenty of sand. Care should be taken to retain the old foliage 


until the new growths are well advanced. F. Goldring. 
Kenwood, N. Y, 


Veronica officinalis is one of our most valuable wild plants 
for planting in shady places where grass will not grow. It 


One of the best features about this plant is the foliage, which 
is evergreen, keeping its color well all winter in the most ex- 
posed situation. 1, M. Pratt. 

Somerville, Mass. 


Plant Notes. 


The Soap-tree of the Chinese.* 


N GARDEN AND Forest for February 13th it was stated in 
the very interesting article on the Kentucky Coffee-tree 
that its Chinese congener, Gymnocladus Chinensis, ‘‘ has not 
been introduced into the United States or Europe.” This 
would, I believe, have been absolutely correct had it been writ- 
ten rather more than a year ago; at the present moment we 
have at Kew a number of plants about a foot high raised from 
seeds forwarded from Ichang by the indefatigable botanist and 
traveler, Dr. A. Henry. None of the plants have as yet devel- 
oped characteristic leaves, but only simply pinnate ones with 


"* GyMNOCLADUS Curxensis, Raillon in Compt. Rend. Assoc. Frang. pour l’Avanc. 
Sc. 1874. p. 418, t. 4. 
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narrower, smaller leaflets, much more rounded at the tips 
than those of its American relative. Judging from the aspect 
of the young — the species seems likely to prove a quicker 
een than the Kentucky Coffee-tree. In the Kew Herbarium 
there is a good series of driedspecimens of G. Chinensis. These 
exhibit a marked character in the pod, which is only half the 
size of that of G. dioicus, and the foliage, as is already stated, 
is very different from that of the American plant. 

On one of the tickets attached to part of Dr. Henry’s mate- 
rial is the following information: ‘The soft substance inside 
the pod is used for washing the face by Chinese women. The 
seeds themselves are strung together and made into a sort of 
‘chain-armor’ undershirt for wearing next the skin in summer 
by coolies.” To asample of pods in the Museum No. 1 is af- 
fixed the following: ‘‘They are beaten with a mallet and used 
as soap. Sold at about sixteen to twenty a penny.” 

It seems desirable to put on record the exact date of the in- 
troduction to cultivation in Europe of a most interesting and, 
what may also prove, a valuable tree. I have, with this ob- 
ject, penned the foregoing lines. So far as I know they form 
the first record of the tree from the standpoint of the cultivator. 

Royal Gardens, Kew, February, 1889. George Nicholson. 


BORONIA HETEROPHYLLA, figured and described in a recent 
issue of the Révue Horticole, is a newly cultivated species of a 
genus long known in gardens. It is a tall, glabrous shrub, 
with numerous slender branches ; narrow, linear and some- 
times pinnate leaves, and handsome and very fragrant 
red flowers, which are produced in the greatest profusion 
along the whole length of the stems. The Boronias are 
all natives of Australia, and excellent cool green-house 
plants. The present subject will probably prove a more 
— grower than 2. megastigma, the most. commonly 
cultivated species, the flowers of which are not surpassed 
in delicacy and intensity of perfume, and it is pretty sure 
to become a popular addition to our winter-blooming green- 
house plants. B heterophylla is said to have been intro- 
duced into European gardens by Miss Marion North, the 
celebrated traveler ts flower-painter, whose collection of 
paintings, made from nature in nearly every part of the world, 
and presented by her to the English nation, is one of the most 
interesting features of Kew Gardens. 


Principles of Physiological Botany, as Applied to 
Horticulture and Forestry. 
XII.--THE GROWTH OF ORGANS. 


BY the multiplication of cells in the manner described in the 

last paper, all the different organs of the plant are built 
bs and the several parts are joined together. The laying down 
of the partition walls in these microscopic cells is never a hap- 
hazard matter. Every plane and curve falls into its place in 
obedience to the law of inheritance, and thus the sum of 
shapes of the cells gives us the inheritance as a whole. 
Hence, for example, the cell-growth of the Maple gives us the 
Maple tree, differing in some essential particulars from ever 
other Maple tree, even of the same variety, having slight dit. 
ferences, perhaps, in the distribution of roots and buds and 
branches, but still resembling its kin in all essential features, 
so closely, indeed, that its relationships are easily recognized. 
The laws of growth which underlie this remarkable uniformit 
of shape in plants which are descended from acommon stoc 
are not at all understood, though many of the facts bearing on 
the subject have been yecuaded. Some of these may be noted 
in-connection with: this portion of our subject; other facts re- 
lating to growth must be deferred to a later stage of our 
exainination. 

The order of study which will be found most convenient is, 
first, the mode of growth of the organs in their order of suc- 
cession ; second, the conditions of growth, and lastly, some of 
the physical phenomena which accompany growth. 

GROWTH OF THE Root.—In the seeds of our common forest 
trees the root exists as a single conical eluster of cells at the 
end of a rudimentary stem. In the grasses and allied plants 
the origin is multiple and somewhat different, but this need not 
concern the present treatment of the subject. 

GROWTH OF ROOTS IN LENGTH.—When the germ breaks 
through the seed-coats the root is generally the first thing to 
be seen, pana at that period as a firm cone, which is seen 
to consist of two essentially unlike parts, an outer cap of flat- 
tened cells and a small group of minute cells in the hollow 
point of this cap. The root extends in length by the multipli- 
cation of the cells in this group. The renewal of the cap 
keeps pace with the extension of the growing point, and thus 
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the slender, thread-like form, protected at its extremity, insin- 
uates itself through the crevices of the soil in which it could 
not be forcibly thrust. Practically only a very short portion of 
the root is at all capable of growth in length; in fact, it is gen- 
erally said that only the protected tip can thus grow. RS a 
matter of fact, however, some of the extension is due to the 
enlargement of the cells just behind the point of true cell-mul- 
tiplication. 

GROWTH OF ROOTS IN THICKNESS.—The roots of our com- 
mon forest trees and shrubs thicken by the addition of new 
cells substantially in the same manner as that which is charac- 
teristic of stems, to be described presently. 

GROWTH OF ROOTS BY BRANCHING.—The arrangement of 
roots is so much disguised by the distortions arising from the 
pressure of the soil that there seems to be no sort of regular- 
ity in their branching. But if roots are grown in water, espe- 
cially water containing a sufficient supply of nutrient material, 
their arrangement is seen to be one of a good degree of 
symmetry. Each new root-branch starts naturally from a 
group of cells lying very near what one may call the shaft of 
the root. If, as happens when roots are closely pruned, the 
new root-branches are very numerous, there is no regularit 
at all in their distribution. Every root-branch, whether it 
arises from a pruned or an unpruned root, is provided at its 
slender tip with a root-cap precisely like that which belongs to 
the earliest roots, and the growth is afterthesame fashion. But 
there are a few differences in the directions taken by the main 
and the lateral roots, some passing downwards in a far more 
oblique course than the others. 

Under favorable circumstances roots can start from any 
part of a stem, but they are more abundant at the joints than 
at any other places. All these roots striking out from the 
stem and branches obey nearly the same laws of growth which 
we have already noticed in those which appear underground. 
Thus, in striking cuttings, the roots which ‘ ear at the cut 
end of a shoot are in all substantial features like those which 
form in the natural way, as lateral branches in normal roots. 

THE GROWTH OF STEMS IN LENGTH.—The promise of the 
main stem of an ordinary forest tree is contained in the rudi- 
mentary bud in the seed. This is, like all buds, a shortened 
stem, in miniature, with most of its parts only dimly fore- 
shadowed. When a bud unfolds, the future joints of the stem 
or branch are barely outlined, but as the development pro- 
ceeds, these joints become well defined and the distance be- 
tween them increases... In definite growth the end of the 
developing stem is terminated -d a newly-formed bud, and at 
the close of the annual period of growth this new bud stands 
ready to unfold when occasion offers. Under ordinary condi- 
tions in our climate, the buds do not expand until the begin- 
ning of the spring period of growth, but if the leaves of a 
tree are swept off in summer by insects, it sometimes happens 
that there will be two growths from buds in a single year. 
In the case of plants which have what is called indefinite 
growth, there is no true terminal bud, but the stem or branch 
continues growing until it is stopped by frost; the growth in 
the following year begins in the uninjured parts. 

It is difficult to realize that all the upward and lateral growth 
of our trees is from buds, and that when a given bud has 
ceased growing for the season, it has stopped its growth in 
length once for all, and all further extension of the stem and 
branches must be from the development of the newly-formed 
buds. 

In case of injury to a terminal bud, some of the lateral buds 
appear as if stimulated to accelerated growth, and one or 
more of the off-shoots assumes the place of leader, and con- 
tinues the upward development 

The branching is, of course, dependent on the arrangement 
and the development of the lateral buds. Each bud is nor- 
mally in the upper angle formed by a leaf with the stem, but 
there are certain exceptions to this. The normal buds govern 
the shape of the plant. 

Seldom do all the buds of a | meg develop. Those which 
remain inactive are soon covered up by the growth of the tree 
as it thickens, but under certain circumstances some of the 
buried buds may start into activity, 

GROWTH OF STEMS IN THICKNESS.—Confining our exami- 
nation, as before, to our common forest trees and shrubs, it 
is to be noted that the stem, even in a very young state, can 
be easily distinguished into bark, wood and pith, together with 
thin plates of cellular tissue which fill the spaces between the 
wedges of wood. Just outside of the wood and under the 
bark is found a layer of cells (or more than a single 
layer), which possess the power of growth to form an inner 
part of the bark and an outer layer of wood, while at the 
same time it can keep itself in repair. This development of 
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the film of growth is usually continuous in a given season, 

but it may be interrupted, in which case it is possible to have 

two rings added to the wood in a single year, whereas, as 

everyone knows, there is usually only one new ring for each 
ears growth. ; 

This film of growing tissue under the bark is often termed 
the cambium layer. At the earliest period of its growth it is 
charged with sweet nutritive matters fitted to serve as build- 
ing material, If this cambium layer is injured locally, irregu- 
larities in development result. 

Branches and roots thicken in much the same way as the 
main stem. : . 

In closing this short statement of the manner in which a 
stem grows, it is well to note the manner in which a twig can 
be grafted or a bud can be implanted on a foreign stock. The 
success of the transfer depends upon the fitness of the cam- 
bium layer of the one to = conjointly with the cam- 
bium layer of the other. If the union is not perfect, or if the 
two parts, scion and stock, are not the same structurally, com- 


plete union cannot take place. 


Cambridge, Mass. George Lincoln Goodale. 


Correspondence. 


Squirrels and Conifers. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—It is a sign of good common sense to say “I don't 
know” when it is not easy to know, but it is far from creditable 
to say ‘‘I don’t know” when the means of knowing cannot be 
faraway. Iam neverasked why the branchlets have fallen so 
thickly under Norway Spruce trees in winter without a sense 
of shame as I say,‘‘I don’t know.” Whoevercan tell me shall 
have my best thanks. I was about to draw a check for these 
thanks to a large amount in favor of Mr. Jack (see GARDEN 
AND Forest, March 6th), but after reading I feel still compelled 
to answer, “I don’t know.” When he claims to have positive 
proof that squirrels do ‘all the mischief,” he may speak from his 
own experience. No doubt he has gathered up branches cut 
off by squirrels. But he must be content with saying that they 
did cut his trees. They don’t cut my trees. There are no 
squirrels where the seven trees twenty-four years old are now 
standing in my sight. The many hundreds of branchlets there 
could not be cut by an enemy not present. But if it be sug- 
gested that squirrels may be there at an odd time without my 
knowing it, I reply that the branches themselves show that 
they have not been cut at all. I enclose you a few gathered 
at random. You see the cut “done quickly and neatly with 
their sharpincisors ” is a myth, so far as these branches are con- 
cerned. The cut is as ragged as the most fashionably edged 
piece of note paper could be. And as for their doing the work 
in order “to get at the buds,” they could not reach down to the 
ends of the slender branches at the points where they are 
broken if they tried. And, more than this, not a bud, as you 
see, has been disturbed. In the many hundreds of branchlets 
that lie under my trees, not one bud has been disturbed, so far 
as I can find. I know that squirrels do cut branches to get at 
the seeds more freely. No one can tell an old seed collector, 
especially a collector of Pine seeds, anything new about this. 
Quite familiar with the gnawing of a pine branch by a squirrel, 
1 can bravely say, the squirrel is not in this trouble at all. I 
am speaking of my trees, not Mr. Jack's. : 

I feel so mortified over this ridiculous puzzle that I examined 
the shoots again under a good glass to-day. It was evident 
there -was no bending of the branch to breakit. It could have 
been broken only by a force operating in the direction of the 
branch, a longitudinal power, it might be termed. Going to 
the tree and breaking a branch by pulling the twig in contrary 
directions, I found the fracture of precisely the same character, 
and so I deduce this truth that it must have been something 
pulling the twigs downwards that broke them. What can that 
force have been ? 

I have my own thoughts, but as yet they are but thoughts. 
To-day I confine myself to actual facts. Il would ask you to 
say whether the twigs I send you do not confirm all that I say 
so far, 

Germantown Nurseries, Philadelphia. Thomas Meehan. 


[The specimens sent by Mr. Meehan evidently have not 
been cut off by squirrels. It is to be hoped that he will 
investigate this matter further.—Eb. | 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 

Sir.—To supplement the interesting paper of Mr. J. G. Jack 
in your first March number on the disarticulation of Spruce 
twigs, allow me to say that while, no doubt, squirrels are to be 
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blamed for much of the damage done in this manner, other 
causes are at work to which the damage is sometimes tracea- 
ble, and this is especially true of deciduous trees. 

It is well known, for instance, that Oaks and Poplars and 
some other species (Taxodium) are subject to a spontaneous 
disarticulation of their short shoots, very similar to the pro- 
cess by which the leaves are severed from their insertion at 
the base. 

Another cause for the dropping of twigs in the Pine tribe is 
the work of a beetle larva (Hylesinus), which, hollowing the 
marrow of the twig, weakens it and promotes its breakage at 
the first severe wind. 

I have also some notes of observations which credit hail- 
storms with part of this damage. Thus Forest-master Alers 
reports his observation made on June Igth, 1886, in a forty- 
year-old growth of Spruce: The tender shoots of the year, 
which had then a length of from one to four inches, were cut 
off by the hail always at the articulation. This happened be- 
fore the eyes of the observer, and the tcc beckon twigs 
were lying on the white hail so thickly that he could not make 
a step without treading on them, while there had been none 
before. 

In connection with this subject it will be of interest to note 
the observation of foresters, thatafter a —— loss of the young 
twigs a rich seed year follows, which may be explained on the 
principle which induces fruit-growers to remove the young 
twigs for the purpose of stimulating fruit production. 

I would offer two other possible causes for the damage. 
The one has suggested itself to me by observing that in the 
grounds of the Department of Agriculture, where squirrels do 
not abound, after severe cold, with high wind from the north- 
west, a large quantity of broken Spruce twigs without leaves 
was found, mostly on the north-west side. This may be ex- 
plained by the rubbing of the tender, partly-frozen- twigs 
against each other and against the stronger twigs, which latter 
also show loss of foliage due to the rubbing. This winter, 
which was free from icy blasts, no such broken twigs are ob- 
served, although the rubbing off of needles is quite frequently 
observable. The other cause may be referred to the neigh- 
borhood of a tree like the Birch, which in a high wind is apt 


to whip off the tender twigs. 
Washington, March gth. 8 B. E. Fernow. 


New Hampshire Forests. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—In an article copied, in your issue of February 2oth, 
from a Manchester, New Hampshire, paper, referring to the 
sale of state lands in 1867, injustice, doubtleSs unintentional, 
is done the late Gen. Walter Harriman in this sentence: 
“Most of the timber lands in Pittsburg, etc., were sold for 
twenty cents an acre during Gov. Harriman’s administration.” 
This sale of the public lands was authorized by a joint reso- 
lution of the Legislature, the proceeds being set apart by the 
next Legislature as a perpetual school fund. 

Gen. Harriman’s love of trees and of all plant-life was in- 
tense ; his protests against, not only. unnecessary tree-trim- 
ming, but also against the ruthless clearing of shrub growth 
on our road-sides, were constant and characteristically vigor- 
ous. .He favored forest preservation and the protection of 
our rural hedge-rows and lanes from the unsympathetic treat- 
ment of the modern road surveyor ; and none deplored more 
than he that destruction of the forests of his native state, 
which, as Mr. J. B. Harrison well remarks, is producing a 
“ blight and a curse upon this sanctuary of beauty and peace.” 

Boston, Mass. F. R. Leeson. 


The American Pomological Society.—IIL. 
The Meeting at Ocala. 


cae abstracts of papers read at this meeting by 
members of the Florida Horticultural Society are pre- 
sented below, and we may add in some future number 
articles on the Pineapple, the Fig and the Peaches and 
Grapes which have proved valuable on the Florida Penin- 


sula. Many important papers by northern members were 
not read owing to the absence of the writers, but they will 
appear in the published proceedings. 

The most important action of the Society in reference to 
semi-tropical fruits was the appointment of a committee to 
frame a ‘“‘scale of points” for judging oranges—so that 
fruit from all portions of the country can be tested by a 
uniform standard. Of new varieties of fruits, very few 
















































































were added to the approved lists. The Lucretia Dewberry 
and the Early Harvest Blackberry were recommended for 
the southern states. 

The Wilder medals were all awarded to Florida exhibi- 
tors at the Exposition in Ocala. The Lake County Ship- 
pers’ Union, Marion County, Sumpter County, Lee County, 
Rev. Lyman Phelps, E. C. Hart and D. W. Adams each 
received a silver medal, while Citrus County, Polk County, 
Volusia County, O. P. Rooks and E. S. Hubbard each re- 
ceived a bronze medal. The county exhibits thus honored 
were collections of fruits and other products growing in 
each. The taste displayed in the arrangement of these 
exhibits, as well as the variety and value of material 
showed, plainly justified the unusual course of bestowing 
a prize upon a county instead of upon an individual 
exhibitor. 

METHODS OF ORANGE CULTURE. 

An essay on this subject, by the Honorable C. F. A. Bielby, 
gave complete instructions for growing oranges, beginning 
with the clearing of the land. This is an important matter, 
for vast tracts capable of yielding the best of oranges are 
still covered with forest growth, and Mr. Bielby described the 
approved methods for clearing each variety of land, namely: 
(1) The gray hummock, so-called, with its heavy timber of Live 
Oak, Hickory and Bay; (2) the black hummock or low level 
of dark mould covered with an almost impenetrable growth of 
hardwood and undershrubs ; (3) the high Pine-land, a rolling 
country often from thirty to sixty feet above water, covered 
with stately Pines; (4) the medium Pine-land, level and from 
four to six feet above water, with trees as large but hardly 
as tall; (5) the flatwoods or low Pine-lands. On all these soils, 
which can again be divided according to the various sub- 
soils, whether of sand, limestone, clay or coquina, “the 
Orange will thrive, and as the grove-owner on each variety of 
soil is suited with his own, this proves that the advantages 
and disadvantages of each are quite evenly divided. To 
chop, pile and burn the growth on gray hummock, to grub 
the roots and burn again would cost trom $75 to $100 per 
acre, while the burning would work a ruin to the soil from 
which it would not recover. To clear away the underbrush, 
pile it in windrows twenty-five feet apart together with the 
trees less than three inches in diameter; to cut the standing 
timber and lay it along the wind-rows ; to grub a‘strip eight 
feet wide between the rows; to work this with the plow, and set 
the trees in well-dug holes, four feet in diameter and fifteen 
feet apart will cost $35 anacre. If the timber is left standing 
between the windrows and deadened, and if four-feet holes 
are dug fifteen feet apart, as before, the cost of clearing and 
planting will be $20 an acre, and although the dying branches 
will begin to fall the second year, and some of the Oaks 
themselves will soon follow, little damage will be done in this 
way, and the shade will be a help to the young Orange-trees, 

The black hummock is usually wet, and needs surface 
drainage. All the undergrowth, with the smaller trees and 
some of the large timber, should be cut, and all can be 
burned with little injury to the soil. Much of the timbershould 
be left standing to be thinned out as the Orange-trees occupy 
the ground. The trees should be set on mounds, or better 
on ridges twenty-five feet apart and running parallel with 
the drainage. To clear this land costs $165 an acre, and 
although the water is at the very surface, the Orange-tree 
flourishes on this deep soil producing bright, thin-skinned 
and heavy fruit. In the Pine-lands the cheapest way is to 
deaden the timber by girdling. The flatlands have been 
considered of little value, and even now in fairly accessible 
localities they can be bought for from one to five dollars an 
acre and the clearing will cost but five dollars more. On these 
low, wet Pine-lands Mr. Bielby once found a tree of enor- 
mous size from which 8,000 oranges had been taken in a sin- 
gle crop. None of the soil in these Pine-lands can be 
called good, but since moisture is the most important factor 
in orange-growing, an open sub-soil under little hills and val- 
leys is the worst, while level Pine-lands with a clay subSoil is 
the most promising. Upon these Pine-lands, as knowledge 
of fertilizers and of methods of cultivation has grown, the 
greatest advance in Orange-culture has been made within the 
past few years. sane : i ; 

In the northern part of the state varieties which ripen in 
October and November are to be preferred, so that the danger 
of freezing may be avoided. From Lake George down to lati- 
tude 28° 30’ December is a safe market month, while south of 
this, as in the Indian River country, where fruit hangs on the 
tree sound and sweet till March and April, the latest and finest 
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fruit can be grown with safety and profit. Orange-trees should 
be set high, with their crown-roots showing well above the 
ground. The supply of moisture determines the method of 
cultivation. Where soil is light and dry the harrow should be 
used every ten days from February to November to keep the 
weeds from using the water which the trees need, and to con- 
serve the supply of moisture in the ground by checkin 
evaporation at the surface. For soils of darker color an 
finer texture, with underlying clay or yellow sand, the better 
method is to keep the soil stirred about the roots as far as the 
trees throw partial shade, and allow some growth of Crab-grass 
or the like on the remainder of the grove, not to be turned 
under while green, but to die down in autumn on the surface. 
In the black hummock and flatwoods the hoe should be used 
alone, but the flatwoods may be harrowed in dry years. The 
effort should be to preserve the moisture where there is just 
enough, and to use up the surplus where there is too much. 
With abundant moisture, the question of fertilizers is not so 
difficult, but it is always a serious one. On the alluvial hum- 
mock over marl, gs that haye been bearing fifteen years 
without any fertilizers show. no deterioration in brightness, 
sweetness, fineness of texture or weight of the crop, and for 
such soils the evil days seem yet far in the future. The gray 
hummock soil over clay and limestone will make trees five or 
six years old, but to trespass further upon the native fertility of 
the soil is to invite catastrophe. After this period groves on 
the gray hummock, and on the Pine-lands from the outset, 
fertilizers should be used. Caution in the use of nitrogenous 
material should always be exercised, but potash in the torm of 
pure sulphate is invariably good, while phosphoric acid in 
ground bone, and lime in gypsum, are usually profitable ap- 
plications. The above is but the skeleton of a part of Mr. 
Bielby’s admirable paper, which included a discussion of the 
diseases and insect pests to which the Orange is subject. It 
was written in so clear a style and out of such fullness of ex- 
perience and knowledge that all who heard it will watch with 
interest for the appearance of that Manual of Orange-culture 
which Mr. Bielby ought to prepare. 


THE KAKI, OR JAPAN PERSIMMON, 


After many unsuccessful attempts to introduce this fruit in 
the higher latitudes of the United States, Mr. P. J. Beckmans 
and the late A. J. Bidwell succeeded in establishing it in 
Georgia and Florida. Mr. B. F. Livingston, whose paper 
treated of this fruit, stated that no fruit tree in Florida grows as 
thriftily and vigorously and with so little manure and cultivation 
as the Kaki, especially when grafted or budded on the wild 
native Persimmon. This stock, however, is best grown from 
seed, as the old-field root-sprouts are barren and predisposed 
to attacks from a beetle, whose larve cut into the heart of the 
tree, and down through the pith into the large roots. Mr. 
Livingston’s trees, grafted in February, 1888, on one-year-old 
seedlings, now average six feet high, exceptional specimens 
being eight feet high and two inches in diameter above the 
stalk. Trees should not be allowed to bear when too young, 
for they are very precocious, and February grafts sometimes 
set fruit in nursery rows the next summer. With no other 
fertilizer than swamp muck, specimens of the fruit weighing 
more than a pound have been produced, and the trees do well 
on all the kinds of Florida soil, from wet bottom land to high 
and dry soils. The fruit differs remarkably in size, color, 
flavor, texture and adaptability to varied uses, There is much 
confusion of nomenclature, but they can be grouped into fam- 
ilies, each one having certain common characteristics, which 
were described by Mr. Livingston. His concluding advice was 
to select only well-established and identified varieties, as pro- 
miscuous planting would be sure to include many indifferent 
and almost worthless kinds. 


Periodical Literature. 


From a recent issue of the Scientific American we repro- 
duce the following interesting information in regard to the 
manufacture of ‘‘ Wood Cloth :” 

Mitscherlich has applied the bisulphite process for reducing 
wood to the production of a fibre from wood which can be 
spun. 

Thin boards or laths free from knots, but of any desired 
width, are cut into strips in the direction parallel with the 
grain, and are then boiled in a boiler containing a solution of 
sulphurous acid or bisulphite. This boiling effects disintegra- 
tion without requiring that the strips of rds shall be re- 
duced to verysmall pieces. After boiling the wood, it is dried 
in the open air or we nergcd constructed drying rooms. By 
thus drying the product, the fibre, which is originally very 
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weak, and tends to break at the slightest strain, becomes com- 
paratively strong, and does not resume its very breakable con- 
dition on the addition of water. The operations are carried 
out as follows : 

The damp masses on the frame are transferred to a travel- 
ing endless cloth, which leads them to a pair of rollers, which 
may be plain or provided with corrugations in the direction of 
their length, the ribs of the one roller being made to gear into 
the recesses of the other one, whereby they effect a simulta- 
neous strong bending and squeezing of the masses. The cut- 
ting of the material in passing through the corrugated rollers 
is avoided by causing the endless cloth to pass over the lower 
roller and by placing a canvas covering around the upper 
roller. The pressed masses fall from these rollers on to a 
second endless cloth, which conveys them to a second pair of 
rollers, from which they are conveyed to a third pair, and so 
on, they being serene yf pressed in this way six times. B 
continued treatment of the wood the fibres become at lengt 
so pliable and isolated from each other that they can be em- 
ployed directly for coarse filaments. For obtaining a perfect 
isolation of the fibres, however, without material deteriora- 
tion, these operations alone are not suitable, and their special 
purpose is to loosen the fibres in the transverse direction, so 
that in the following operation a thin, long fibre may be ob- 
tained. For this purpose the boiled and pressed masses are 
completely dried. After drying they are combed in the direc- 
tion parallel with the fibres by means of devices provided 
with pins or teeth, in a manner similar to the operations for 
combing flax, cotton, etc., but with the difference that the 
pins or teeth of the apparatus must be made very strong. 
The separation of the extractable matter from the fibre pro- 
duced by boiling the gums and soluble organic matter can be 
effected at any time. It is, however, preferably effected after 
the fibre has been spun into threads, etc. 


Recent Publications. 


Field ae Hedgerow, by Richard Jefferies. Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1889. 

Under this attractive title Mrs. Jefferies has collected, since 
her husband’s death, twenty-nine of his latest essays, originally 
published in a number of different periodicals. The longest is 
the “ English Deer-Park,” about which a word was said in this 
journal when it was printed in the Century Magazine last au- 
tumn. Many of the others are bits of description, commentary 
or analysis, only three or four pages in length. But all have 
the distinctive stamp of Jefferies’ mind and style strongly set 
upon them, and all were worth republication. The variety in 
ostensible subject-matter is also great. These are some of 
the titles: ‘Nature and Books,” ‘The July Grass,” ‘The 
Country Sunday,” ‘ Swallow-Time,” “ Buckhurst Park,” “‘Some 
April Insects,” “‘ The Makers of Summer,” “ My Old Village,” 
“My Chaffinch,” and ‘“ Locality and Nature.” Nevertheless, 
they may all be divided into two classes—those which chiefly 
exhibit the writer’s keen love for the minutest facts of Nature, 
and those which chiefly reveal his equally keen interest in the 
minutest traits of rural man. Perhaps in future times the 
greatest value of the book may seem to lie in its record of the 
odd superstitions and methods of expression of the English 
rustic in this our time, and in the picture which, taken as a 
whole, it presents of his material and spiritual condition. But 
to us, interesting though it isin this respect, those pages which 
deal with birds and flowers and the countless aspects of the 
wide out-door world are the most attractive. Minuteness of 
observation and delicacy of analysis could no further go, and 
color facts, especially, are dwelt upon in a way which one 
would expect only from a landscape-painter with the most 
sensitive retina and the most extended experience. Jefferies 
himself would certainly have resented-such a comparison, for 
his feeling about artists seems to be that they are men spoiled 
by the “conventionalities ” of their craft for the clear obser- 
vation and intelligent appreciation of the beauty which the 
world presents. Nevertheless, such powers of observation 
and appreciation as his are characteristically those which go 
to make up the artistic temperament; and despite the success 
he gained as a writer, one who knows what the study and 
practise of art really mean, must believe that he would have 
compassed a still higher success had he taken to painting in- 
stead of writing. What he wished most of all—he tells us him- 
self over and over again—was to open the unseeing eyes of 
the average man to the loveliness of Nature, to define with the 
nicest exactitude her ever-varying charms of color and form, 
and especially to bring forth the spirit which underlies her 
colors and forms, and speaks through them to the human 
soul. And, as he likewise tells us in this volume, in the chap- 
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ter called “ Nature and Books,” he finds language wholly un- 
equal to the task, and decides that though millions of books ~ 
have been written about Nature, the books which will reall 
interpret her are still all to be indited. The truth is that och 
books cannot be indited. Language can never do the work 
that Jefferies wished to do. And though art cannot do all that 
he felt desirable in the way of the definite presentment of tiny, 
intangible details, it can interpret the spirit of nature to the 
spirit of man far more effectually than syllables of prose or 
verse. What is even Wordsworth’s work in this direction to 
Corot’s? With the sounds of Nature poetry, of course, can 
deal more or less successfully, while painting cannot deal at all. 


‘¢ The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 
The murmur of innumerable bees.”’ 


Such emotions as these words excite lines and colors cannot 
excite. But sight finds still more and richer food in Nature 
than sound ; and had Jefferies been a painter he would surely 
have been better satisfied with his own lot as wéll as a more 
important factor in the delighting of the world. Then he 
would not have cried in despair, ‘‘The flower has not given 
us its message yet... .I want the inner meaning and the 
understanding of the wild-flowers. . . . Why are they? What 
end? What purpose?” Approaching such questions, as 
Jefferies did, from the intellectual point of view, no answer is 
possible; but approaching them from the artistic point of 
view the answer reveals itself to the painter as he paints, and 
the observer as he gazes. The end of Nature’s beauty is the 
delighting of man, and it delights man fully only when he has 
read something of himself into her forms and colors. Uncon- 
sciously Jefferies felt this, trying, as he did, to read man into 
Nature with the help of words ; but words were notthe proper 
tools for his purpose. 

Nevertheless, all that they could do, without the magic of 
rhyme and rythm, he accomplished ; and there is no eye but 
will see more beauty in Nature, and see it more clearly, and 
appreciate it more intensely, after reading such passages as 
the one which attempts to analyze the color of the May Dan- 
delion, or.comments on the “Winds of Heaven,” or in 
‘Locality and Nature” describes a river-bank on Exmoor. 
The way, too, in which human and natural factors are con- 
stantly mixed together, no matter what may be the title of the 
page, is in refreshing contrast to the writing of many lovers of 
Nature, who seem to believe that because they love Nature 
they must either ignore or protest against the presence and 
the works of man. 


Recent Plant Portraits: 


Botanical Magazine, February. 

STRELITZIA NICOLAI, ¢. 7038; a splendid arborescent species, 
long cultivated in European gardens, and, until 1858, when it 
flowered at St. Petersburg, confounded with another south 
African species, S. Augusta. The geographical range of the 
latter, and the exact locality where the former species grows 
spontaneously are still unknown. 

STYRAX OBASSIA, ¢. 7039; ‘‘one of the most attractive of the 
many hardy shrubs introduced within late years from Japan, 
where it is a native of the southern mountains of Kiusiu and 
Sikok. Siebold, who discovered it in Japan, attributes to it no 
other property but its scent of Hyacinth.” The hardiness of 
this very ornamental shrub, or small tree, in our northern 
states has not been entirely established yet. 

Iris MEDA, ¢. 7040; ‘‘this is a well-marked new Iris, which 
was discovered in Persia, in the year 1882, by the Austrian 
traveler, Polac, and introduced by him to Vienna. Its nearest 
alliance is with the south European /ris Chamairis, of which 
the flower in the type is yellow, and of which there are two 
fine violet varieties.” The perianth-tube of the flower of this 
new plantwhich has been produced in England in the gardens 
of Professor Michael Foster, whose collection and knowledge 
of Irises are unrivaled, is greenish yellow, copiously varied 
from top to bottom with brown ; the outer segments are brown 
in the centre, with a dense yellow band. The flower iscurious, 
rather than handsome in its markings ; and its interest would 
seem to be rather botanical than horticultural. . 

OPUNTIA RAFINESQUII, ¢. 7041; a well-known and widely- 
distributed North American plant. 

DENDROBIUM GRACILICAULE, ¢. 7042 ; an inconspicuous spe- 
cies of no horticultural value ; a native of Queensland, of New 
South Wales, and of Lord Howe’s Island. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM CARISPUM, var. RUCKERIANUM SUPERBUM ; 
Revue Horticole, February 1 ; M. André suggests that this fine 
plant, which is a native of the mountains to the north of 
Bogota, may be a natural hybrid between O. crispum and O. 
Ander sonianum., 
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Our associate, Professor A. S. Packard, sails for Europe this 
week, and will pass the summer in Germany and Italy. 

The eighty-sixth annual exhibition of the Imperial and Royal 
Horticultural Society of Vienna will be held this year from the 
25th to the 29th of April, inclusive. 


One hundred and twenty different varieties of Willows are 
successfully grown, it is said; by Mr. S. J. A. Salter, F.R.S., in 
his private grounds near Basingstoke, England. 


Professor Oscar Drude, Director of the Royal Botanical Gar- 
den in Dresden, Germany, has just published an atlas showing 
the geographical distribution of plants. The maps measure 
sixteen by fourteen inches, and the work can be bought 
for about $4. 

It is reported from Berne, Switzerland, that recent snow- 
storms of exceptional severity have done much damage in 
that neighborhood, not only ruining many picturesque old 
bridges and houses but destroying thousands of the splendid 
Fir trees which clothe the mountain sides. 


A year ago the Dutch horticultural journal Sempervirens 
ateed for reports upon Stachys tuberifera for European culti- 
vation as an article of food. Twenty-one reports were sub- 
mitted, among which seventeen were favorable, recommend- 
ing the plant as a valuable addition to the list of table vege- 
tables. Good sandy soil, not too dry, is said to be the best for 
it,as the tubers then become beautifully white, while in heavier 
soil they assume a brownish color. 

Chrysanthemums are largely cultivated in Dalmatia to sup- 
ply chemists with the substance from which the well-known 
‘* Dalmatian insect powder” is made. The island of Lesina is 
the chief seat of cultivation, and the flower most generally 
grown is C. cinerariefolium Trev. It is said that no other 
local crop pays so well, the product of a single acre of 
ground bringing a gross receipt of $500 to $1,500; and the 
government yearly distributes plants at very low rates in order 
that the industry may be still further developed. 

Mr. Abbot Kinney’s retirement from the California Forestry 
Commission is to be deeply regretted. He has devoted much 
time and study to the question of forest preservation in Cali- 
fornia, and his services to the state in this way have been 
great. His term of office has expired, and the Governor has 
appointed in his place Mr. F. J. Moffitt, a member of the State 
Senate. The other members of the Board, as it is now con- 
stituted, are John D. Spreckels and W.S. Moore. Mr. Kinney 
was Chairman of the Board, and.its success in the past has 
been due to his energy and zeal. 

Professor Rothrock contributes to the last issue of our valu- 
able contemporary, Forest Leaves, an interesting article upon 
“Tree Growth as Determined by Location,” which is graph- 
ically illustrated by the portraits of two White Oaks—the first 
grown ina forest and closely surrounded by other trees and 
the second developed in the full enjoyment of abundant light 
and space. The second tree is one of the most magnificent 
specimens of its kind which can be seen. It stands on the 
banks of Mantua Creek, in eentral New Jersey. This tree is 
not tall, but it has a spread'of branches of one hundred and 
three feet, and a trunk diameter of six feet three inches. 

Eastern Roumelia is the real source of the world’s supply of 
Attar-of-Roses, many provinces sharing in its production, but 
the richest regions being those which lie around the famous 
Shipka Pass and the district of Maglis further east. The name 
Shipka itself means ‘Wild Rose.” Here a famous White 
Rose is grown which has always been considered a peculiar 
species. But specimens collected on the spot bya person sent 
for the purpose by Dr. Dieck, Director of the National Arbo- 
retum near Merseburg, Géffmany, were recently submitted to 
Monsieur Crépin, the well-known authority on Roses, and he 
pronounced them “ simply the typical form of the familiar 2. 
alba of our gardens.” 

According to a writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, singular 
survivals may still be found in England of ancient methods of 
“allotment gardening.” In Somersetshire, for example, he 
says, ‘‘there are two large pieces of common land called 
East and West Dolemoors, which are divided into single 
acres, each bearing a peculiar and different mark cut in the 
turf; one of these is a horn; others are, four oxen and a 
mare, two oxen and a mare, a poleaxe, a cross, a dung-fork, 
an oven, a duck’s nest, a hand-reel, and a hare’s tail. About 
midsummer of every year these lots are ‘raffled,’ and each 
particular portion is taken over by one individual for the 
ensuing year. Archzological research affords several ex- 
amples of this singular phase of allotment gardening.” 
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Monsieur André dedicates, in a recent issue of the Revue 
Horticole,a new genus of Bromeliacee to Mr. J. G. Baker, the 
English botanist, who has long studied this difficult family. 
Bakeria tillandsioides flowered this year in the garden of M. 
Devansaye, who cultivates one of the largest collections of 
these plants in Europe, and who had received it from Brazil 
without a name. In habit it resembles a Tillandsia, but it 
produced a long, slender, flexible scape, with branches covered 
with numerous, small, violet-colored flowers. Judged by the 
colored plate published in the Révue, Bakeria, with its graceful 
inflorescence, springing from a rosette of narrow, silvery 
leaves, will make a charming addition to the number of orna- 
mental plants of its family, which are more appreciated in 
Europe than in this country. 


Dr. R. A. Phillippi, writing from Chili to the Gartenflora, 
speaks of a singular sight which met his eye on the way from 
Traiguen to Angol. ‘One sees great fields several acres 
in extent thickly covered with Oats, among which no other 
plant of any other kind appears, except, perhaps, some species 
of G@nothera, But the crop has not been sown by men, butis 
a spontaneous growth of Avena hirsuta from southern 
Europe, called ‘Tiatina’ by the Chilians. . .. In certain 
parts of Valdivia Hypocheris radicata has become a public 
pest; it stands so thickly that the rosettes formed by its 
leaves entirely cover the ground and permit no other plant to 
grow. Where it appears, however, it kills out two other pests 
—Rumex Acetosella and Brunella vulgaris—and in its turn is 
suppressed by jd eepeane repens which is spreading more and 
more widely year by year. As European man drives out the 
native American man, so European plants drive out those 
indigenous to the soil.” 


Dr. Masters, in the issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
February oth, shows that Adies subalpina of Engelmann, a 
Fir of the interior Rocky Mountain region, is really the same 
as the tree of which a fragment gathered forty years ago in 
Oregon, is preserved in the herbarium at Kew, and to which 
Sir William Hooker applied the name A. /asiocarpa. If this 
view is correct, and the specimen, judged by the illustrations 
which accompany Dr. Masters’ article seem to substantiate it, 
one of the most troublesome cases of synonomy among 
American trees is cleared up. Less clear is Dr. Masters’ re- 
ference of Murray's A. difolia to A. subalpina. We have 
never examined Murray’s specimen, which is here figured 
by Dr. Masters. It is hardly worth while, therefore, to express 
any opinion in regard to it, and we only suggest that the size 
and shape of the cone, and the shape of the scale in Murray’s 
specimen bear a strong resemblance to some of the interme- 
diate forms which seem to connect Adies grandis and A. con- 
color, and which abound in southern Oregon. 


A correspondent of the Revue Horticole, M. Desbois, of Or- 
leans, sends to that journal the following interesting note on the 
effect of sulphate of iron upon the rigidity of the stems of 
plants. ‘‘The La France Rose, although beautiful, is often pro- 
duced on the summit of a stem too feeble to support it. The 
way to obviate this is to water the plant when the bud is partly 
grown with a solution of sulphate of iron. Thestems become, 
when treated in this way, sufficiently rigid to support the ex- 
panded flowers, which gain depth and beauty of color. I have 
used sulphate of iron in a large number of similar cases, and 
always with excellent results; and I have never known a plant 
injured by it, or found that too large a dose could be adminis- 
tered. The solution should be made stronger for plants grow- 
ing in heavy soil than when the soil is light. During the last 
season a dozen Fuchsias treated with sulphate of iron flowered 
freely in spite of the unfavorable weather ; the flowers were 
exceptionally brilliant in color, and the shoots were unusually 
vigorous. I saved by the same means a Marechal Niel Rose- 
bush which had been seriously injured by cold, but which 
entirely recovered, and is now more vigorous than ever.” It 
is to be regretted that M. Desbois does not give the strength 
of the solution which he uses with such excellent results. 


Catalogues Received. 


P. J. BercKmANsS, Augusta, Ga.;—Green-house, Bedding and New 
Plants.—ROBERT BUIST, JR., 922-924 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ;— 
Seeds.—Z. De Forest Ety & Co., 1303 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.;—Seeds.—I. V. Faust, 64-66 North Front Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.;—Garden, Field and Flower Seeds ; also, Garden Implements.— 
JoserpH Harris SEED Co., Rochester, N. Y.;—Seeds.—Jonnson & 
STOKES, 217-219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa.;—Seeds.—Wm. 


HeEnryY MAULE, 1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa.;—Seeds.—RoOBERT 
Scott & Son, North-east corner Nineteenth and Catherine Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—T. H. SPAULDING, Orange, N.J.;—Chrysanthemums. 


